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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Author of'theſe Eflays does 

not call himſelf an experienced 
farmer, —Aſfliſted by philoſophy, and 
a little practical knowledge in rural 
matters, he has ventured to reduce 
the Art of Huſbandry to ſome ſettled 
principles. — He freely gives his 
new- invented Compoſt to the public, 
in hopes that it may be thought wor- 
thy of general notice; but begs that it 
may be received as a thing uncon- 
firmed by experience, not preſuming 


to eſteem his own trials upon it as con- 
cluſive. 
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AGRICULTURE: 


' GRICUL TURE is ths aldeſt, 
as well as the maſt uſeful, of the 
told that Cain applied, himſelf ta huſ⸗ 
bandry, while Abel followed the buſi- 


6 

neſs of ſhepherd. The Patriarch 
and their deſcendants employed them- 
ſelves in feeding of flocks and tilling 
the ground: but in thoſe early ages 
the art was as fimple as the manners 
of the people. They lived a wander- 
ing fort. of life. Every new fituation 

afforded them preſent ſupport for their 
flocks; and whenever they met with a 
fruitful. piere of ground, they uſually 
reſted upon it, and ſowed their corn, 
which having reaped, they marched 
forward in queſt of another habitation. 
This was the ſtate of Agriculture when 
men had no other laws but * 
"On * nature. -- lg Lie! 
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Among 


120 
Among the Egyptians, a civilized 
nation, huſbandry was regularly at- 
tended to; and it is extremely pro- 
bable that the children of Iſtael, be- 
fore they left that country, had made 
themſelves, in ſome degree, acquaint- 
and afterwards preſerving it. As ſoon 
as their deſcendants had obtained the 
full and quiet poſſeſſion of the pro- 
miſed land, they proceeded upon the 
plan of the old inhabitants, and be- 
came huſbandmen. Every man's poſ- 
ſeſſion having been allotted to him, 
Agriculture ſeems to have flouriſhed 
amongſt them, otherwiſe the land of 
Judea could not poſſibly have main- 

Az tained 


Tx) 
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- "I we _ rnd the report of tra- 
vellers, che land of Canaan is at pre- 
fent an unfruitful country. The figu- 
rative expreſſion of à land flowing 
with milk and honey, appears to have 
Sprung more from the induſtry of the 
inhabitants, than the natural. fertility 
of the foil. The Phoenicians, or Phi- 
liſtines as they are called, occupied a 
well-outtivared country bordering up- 
on the ſek. By means of their fill in 
havigation, they exchanged the ſuper- 
fluous product of their lands with the 
n e nations. Their exten; 

2 ſive 
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Being at laſt driven from their native 
country, they directed their courſe to 
che Mediterranean iſlands, and carried 
with them the art of huſdand ry. 


In conſequence of - this migritjon, 
Agricaltute became more - diffuſed, 
and {pread its influence over the 
neighbouring nations. 5 8 


Hliſtory informs usithat the Greeks 
were once a moft barbarous people. 

Pelaſgus received divine honours for 
teaching them the uſe of nut- bearing 
trees for food. A ſmall colony from 
Egypt, -or Phœnicia, inſtructed them 


"4 N * * 
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in the manner of growing corn. The 
Athenians were the firſt that received 
the ineftimable bleſſing. Humanity 
fucreeded; and from that ſource the 
fine arts derived their origia. - 


. The Romans had a laudable pride 
in being thought huſbandmen. As 
early as the reign of Numa, public 
encouragement was given to Agricul- 
ture. Succeeding ages continued ſen- 
fible of. its utility. Sound policy in- 
formed them, that an extenſive terrĩ- 
tory and a number of inhabitants did 
not always conſtitute a great and-pow- 
erful people. They knew that the 
lands muſt be cultivated, and the in- 

habitants 


FF 


6 
kibitants muſt be induſtrious, before 
that deſirable event could be acoem-- 
plimed. When the Romans made the 
moſt illuſtrious appearance, huſbandry 
was in the higheſt eſtimation amongit 


them. In thoſe happy days, ſays 


« Pliny, the Earth, pleaſed at ſeeing 
< herſelf - cultivated by victorious 
« hands, ſeemed to make ſtronger ef- 
< forts, and to produce her fruits in 
greater abundance.” —Burt hen de- 
ſtructive luxury was introduced, chen 
huſbandry declined, and with ĩt fell all 
the Roman virtue. 


L 


The antient writers are che only 


comments upon the huſbandry of their 


times. 
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times.” Heſiod wrote very early upon 
Agriculture. He calls his poem 
« Works and Days.” Maga, the Car- 
thaginian General, compoſed twenty- 
eight books upon the ſame ſubject, 
which wete tranſlated by order of the 
Roman Senate. Upon theſe models 
Virgil formed his elegant precepts of 
huſbandry. Cato, the Cenſor, wrote 
2 volume upon Agriculture. Colu- 
mella has left us twelve books upon 
rural matters. Varro's treatiſe will 
ever be eſteemed, Many other Greek 
and Latin authors might be produced; 
but theſe will be ſufficient to ſhew, that 
Agriculture has ever been attended to 


486 
. 
Citizen. 


In our days we have the pleaſure tg 
ſee Agriculture under the protectian 
of the great, The wiſe Sully calls it 
one of the breaſts from which the 
ſtate muſt draw its pouriſhment. That 
great man could not poſſibly have gi - 
ven us a more happy fimile. He pre- 
vailed upon his countrymen to culti· 
vate the art; but their induſtry was of 
ſhort duration. The public troubles 
ſoon put an end to Arts, Agriculture, 


and Commerce. —— Colbert ener- 


tained a different notion of policy, 
8 


merce 


(w) 
merce as the ſinews of the ſtate, he 
gave all poſſible encouragement to the 
Artizan and the Merchant,—but for- 
got that the Manufacturer muſt eat his 
bread at a moderate price. The Far- 
mer being diſcouraged, the neceſſaries 
of life became dear; — the public gra- 
naries were ill ſtoredʒ - manufactures 
languiſhed; — commerce drooped ; — 
a numerous army ſoon conſumed the 
ſcanty harveſt; and, in a ſhort time, 
73 Induſtry fell a ſacrifice to the Ig 
48 poliey of the Miniſter. 
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From that n the preſent, the 
French nation have conſtantly been 
availing themſelves of their miſtake; 

Under 


(NF: 
Under the genial influence of the 
King, Societies are erected in every 


4 province. Men of the firſt diſtinction 
= do not diſdain the cultivation of their 
bs own lands. M. de Chateauvieux and 
* Duhamel are the greateſt ornaments 
* of their country. Let us imitate that 
5 faſhionable nation. Let us adviſe the 
5 buſy courtier to retire into the coun- 
44 try, where he will find peace and 
5 plenty. Inſtead of hunting a ſhadow 


through the mazes of a court, bid him 
leave his ribbon where he found it, 
and join Heſiod and Mago, Virgil and 
Cato, from whom one honeſt look is 
worth all the ſmiles of the drawing- 
room. 


© 
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E 8 8 A II. 
On the Nouriſhment of Vegetables. © 


HE att of Huſbandry boaſts an 
origin coeval with the human 
race. Its age, however, ſeems to have 
contributed but little towards its ad- 
vancement, being at preſent extended 4 
but a few degrees beyond its primi- 
tive inſtitution. | | 


Until the philoſopher condeſcends 
to direct the plow, Huſbandry muſt 
remain in a torpid ſtate, It is the pe- 
culiar 


(14) 
culiar happineſs of this age, that men 


of a liberal education begin to culti- \ 
vate this art with attention. We can- WW A 
not fay too much in praiſe of the re- a 
ſpective ſocieties lately eſtabliſhed in 5 
this iſland, and in France, for the im- 1 
proyement of Agriculture. They F 
have raiſed a noble ſpirit of emulation } 
among our country gentlemen and 


ſenſible farmers. Each ſeems envious 
of contributing ſomething towards the 
general ſtock of knowledge. Such a 
pleaſing intercourſe cannot fail of 
ſpreading the improvements in Agri- 
eulture over the moſt diſtant parts of 
this iſland. 


(15) 

I take upon me to ſay, that, to be 
a good huſbandman, it is neceſſary to 
be a good chymiſt. - Chymiſtry will 
teach him the beſt: way to provide 
nouriſhment for his reſpective crops, 'Y 


and, in the moſt wonderful manner, | 4 
will expoſe the vegetable ſyſtem of | 1 
nature to his view. The principles of | 
Agriculture depend entirely upon chy- 1 
miſtry : and without principles, what 1 
is art, and what is ſcience? 


It is alſo neceſſary for the huſband- | 
man'to be a good mechanic, in order 

to be a judge of the inſtruments em- 
ployed in dividing and looſening the 1 
ſoil; an operation of the greateſt uſe 
to the farmer. The 


ducted upon a larger ſcale. However, 
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The ingenious Dr. Home has open- 
ed to our view a noble field for im- 
provement. His reaſoning is juſt and 
concluſive; but it were to be wiſhed 
that his experiments had been con- 


contraſted as they are, they will be 
found of great uſe to whoever intends 
to purſue the ſtudy of Agriculture up- 


on rational principles. 


As I intend the nouriſhment of 
plants to be the ſubject of this eſſay, 
it will be proper to obſerve, that I 
have been directed in my reſearches 
by a ſtrict attention to the analogy 
that ſubſiſts between animals and ves» 

getables. 


(17) 

em can ſubſiſt long without air and 
nouriſhment, Directed by inſtinct, 
the animal ſeeks its own proper food; 
but the vegetable, not being poſſeſſed 
of the power of motion, mult be ſatiſ: 
fied with the nouriſhment that we give 
It, 


To direct this upon rational princi- 
ples is the buſineſs of the philoſopher. 
The practical farmer will ſuffer him - 
ſelf to be inſtructed, as ſoon as he per- 
eives the practice correſpond with the 
theory laid down to him. Let us ex- 
& no more from him. Men of a 
limited education commit great errots 
C when 
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when they attempt to reaſon upon ſci- 
| ence. In huſbandry, . effects are con- 
ſtantly applied to improper cauſes. 
Hence proceed the errors of our com- 
mon farmers. To overcome theſe is 
the peculiar province of the philoſo- 
pher; who, in his turn, muſt ſupport 
his reaſoning by facts and experiments. 


I lay it down as a fundamental max- 
im, that all plants receive their prin- 
cipal nouriſhment from oily particles 
incorporated with water, by means of 
an alkaline ſalt or abſorbent earth, 
Till oil is made miſcible, it is unable 
to enter the radical veſſels of vegeta- 
bles; and, on that account, providence 


has 


( 19 ) 
has bountifully ſupplied all natural 
ſoils with chalky, or other abſorbent 
particles. I ſay natural ſoils, for thoſe 
which have been aſſiſted by art are 
full of materials for that purpoſe; ſuch 
as lime, marle, ſoap-aſhes, and the vo- 
latile alkaline ſalt of putrid dunghills. 


It may be aſked, whence do virgin 
foils. receive their oily particles? I an- 


ſwer, the air ſupplies them. Corrup- 
es tion, or, in other words, a putrid fer- 
4 mentation, attenuates the animal and 


vegetable oils, Being thus heated and 
. minutely divided, they are carried up- 
vards into the air, and readily deſcend 
with the rains and dews. Earth, how- 
| C2. ever 


8 
ever minutely divided, has but a ſmall 
ſhare in the nouriſhment of plants. 
Water is little more than a neceſſary 
vehicle. I ſpeak of elementary wa- 
ter. | 


All rich ſoils, in a ſtate of nature, con- 
tain oil; and in thoſe lands which have 
been under the plow for ſome years, it 
is found in proportion to the quantity 
of putrid dung that has been laid upon 
them, making an allowance for the 
erops they have ſuſtained. 

To ſet this matter in a clearer light, 
let us attend to the effects of manures 
of an oily nature, and we ſhall ſoon be 

| ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied that oil is one of the chief 
things concerned in vegetation; 


| Rape-duſt, when laid upon land, is | 


a ſpeedy and certain manure, though 
an expenſive one, and will generally 
anſwer beſt where the land has been 


moderately limed. 


Soot has the ſame property, and is 
alſo an oily manure; but different 
from the former, containing alkaline 
ſalt in its own nature, calculated as 
well for opening the ſoil, as for ren- 
a "oh | 


Ic 
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It is obſeryed that pigeons dung is 
a rich and haſty manure. Theſe ani- 
mals feed chiefly upon grains and oily 
ſeeds; it muſt therefore be expected 
that their dung ſhould contain a large 
proportion of oil. 


The dung of ſtable-kept horſes is 
alſo a ſtrong manure, and ſhould not 
be uſed until it has undergone a pu- 
trid fermentation, in order to mix and 
aſſimilate its oily, watry, and ſaline 
parts, Beans, oats, and hay, contain 
much oil. The dung of horſes, that 
are kept upon green herbage, is of a 
weaker kind, containing much leſs oil. 
Swines dung is of a ſaponaceous and 


oily 
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oily nature, and perhaps is the richeft 
of the animal manures. When applied 
with judgment, it is excellent for ara- 
ble lands. = 


Human excrement is full of oil and 


A volatile alkaline falt. By itſelf, it is 
& too ſtrong a manure for any land; it 


ſhould therefore be made into a com- 


poſt before it is uſed. The dung of 


carnivorous animals is plentifully ſto- 


red with oil. Animals that feed upon 
| ſeeds and grains come next, and after 


them follow thoſe which ſubſiſt upon 
graſs only. | 


- To ſuit theſe different manures to 


their proper ſoils, requires the greateſt 
judgment 


E 
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zudgment of the farmer; as what may 


be proper for one ſoil, may be uh 
detrimental to another. 


In order to ſtrengthen my argument 
in favour of oils being the principal 
food of plants, 1 muſt beg leave to 
obſerve, that all vegetables, whoſe 
ſeeds are of an oily nature, are found 
to be remarkable impoveriſhers of the 
foil; ſuch as hemp, rape, and flax: for 
which reaſon, the beſt manures for 
lands worn out by theſe crops, are 

ſuch as have a good deal of oil in their 
compoſition; but then they .muſt be 
laid on with lime, chalk, marle, or 
ſoap · aſhes, ſo as to render the oily 
particles miſcible with water. 


Tt 
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+ It is uſual to talk of the ſalts of cha 
earth z but chymiſtry has not been 
able to diſcover any falts in land which 
be readily obtained from every ſail, 
the very ſandy ones excepted. , .'\ 


Marle, though a rich manure, has 
no ſalts. It is thought to contain a 
ſmall portion of oleaginous matter, 
and an abſorbent earth; of a nature 
ſimilar to limeſtone, with a large quan- 
tity of clay intermixed. | 


Lime mixed with clay comes near- 
eſt to the nature of marle of aoy fac- 
titious body that we know of, and may 

D be 
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be uſed as ſuch, where it can be had | 
without much expence. By increaſing il 
the quantity of clay, it will make an 
excellent compoſt for a light ſandy . 
ſoil; but to make the ground fertile, 
woollen rags, rotten dung, or any 
greaſy manure, ſhould be incorpora- 1 
ted with it ſome time before it is laid 
10 Wo 


It is a received opinion, that lime 
enriches the land it is laid upon, by 
means of ſupplying a ſalt fit for the 
nouriſhment of plants; but by all the 
experiments that have been made upon 
lime, it is found to contain no kind of 
ſalt. Its operation therefore ſnould be 
| | Con- 
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eonſidered in a different light. By the 
fermentation that it induces, the earth 
ö opened and divided, and, by its ab- 
ſorbent and alkaline quality, it unites 
W the oily and watery parts of the ſoil. 
t alſo ſeems. to have the property of 
eollecting the acid of the air, which it 
| readily forms into a neutral ſalt, of 

great uſe in vegetation. 


Prom viewing lime in this light, it 
zs probable that it tends to rob the ſoil 
of its oily particles, and in time will 
render it barren, unleſs we take care 
to ſupport it with rotten dung, or other 
manures of an oily nature. 


D 2 
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As light ſandy ſoils contain but a 
ſmall portion of oleaginous particles, 
we ſhould be extremely cautious not 
to overdo them with lime; unleſs we 
can at the ſame time aſſiſt them libe- 
rally with rotten dung, woollen rags, 
ſhavings of horn, and other manures 
of an animal kind. Its great excel- 
lence however, upon a ſandy foil, is 
by mechanically binding . the looſe 
particles, and thereby preventing the 
liquid parts of the manure from eſca- 
ping out of the reach of the radical 
fibres of the plants. 


Upon clay the effect of lime is dif- 


ſerent; for by means of the gentle 


fer- 
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fermentation that it produces, the un- 
ſubdued ſoil is opened and divided; 
the manures laid on readily come into 
contact with every part of it; and the 
fibres of the plants have full liberty to 
ſpread themſelves. | 


Under ſuch agreeable circumſtances, 
the air, rains, and dews are freely ad- 
mitted, and the ſoil is enabled to re- 
tain the nouriſhment that each of them 
brings. In conſequence of a fermen- 
tation raiſed in the ſil, the fixed air is 
fet at liberty, which in a wonderful 
manner promotes vegetation. 


To the univerſal principle, oil, we 
muſt 
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muſt add another of great efficacy, 
though very little underſtood; I mean 
the nitrous acid of the air. 


That the air does contain the rudi- 
ments of nitre, is demonſtrable from 
the manner of making ſalt - petre, in 
the different parts of the world. The 
air contains no ſuch ſalt as perfect 
nitre; it 1s a factitious ſalt; and is made 
by the nitrous acid falling upon a pro- 
per matrix. The makers of nitre form 
that matrix of the rubbiſh of old 
houſes, fat earth, and any fixed alka- 
line ſalt. The univerſal acid, as it is 
called, is attracted by theſe materials, 


and forms true nitre, which is rendered 
| pure 
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pure by means of cryſtallization, and 
in that form-it-is brought-to us. In 
very hot countries the natural earth 
forms a matrix for nitre, which makes 
the operation very ſhort, 


It is obſerved © that nitre is moſt 
plentifully formed in winter, when the 
wind is northerly: hence we may under- 
ſtand the true reaſon why land is fer- 
tilized by being laid up in high ridges 
during the winter months. The good 


effects of that operation are wholly At- 
a- tributed to the mechanical action of 
is the froſt . upon the ground. Light 
8. foils, as well as the tough ones, may 
d de expaſed in high ridges, but with 
ſome 


( 32 ) 
ſome limitation, in order to imitate ¶ tu 
the mud walls in Germany, which are 
found, by experience, to collect conſi- 
derable quantities of nitre during the ¶ vi 


After ſaying ſo much in praiſe of 
nitre, it will be expected that I ſnould 
produce ſome proofs of its efficacy, 
when uſed as a manure. I muſt con- 
feſs that experiments do not give 
us any ſuch proofs. Perhaps too large 
2 quantity has been uſed, or rather, 
it could not be reſtored to the earth 
with its particles ſo minutely divided, 
as when it remained united with the 
ſoil, by means of the chymiſtry of na- 


ture, 
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ture, I ſhall therefore conſider this 
nitrous acid, or, as philoſophers call 
it, the acidum vagum, in the light of a 
vivifying principle, with hoſe dpera- 
tion we are not yet fully acquainted. 


8114 


I have already obſerved, that there 


ſubſiſts a ſtrong analogy: between 


plants and animals. Oil and water 
ſeem to make up the nouriſnment f 
both. Earth enters very little inta 
the compoſition of either. It is ob- 
ſerved, that animals take in a great 
many earthy particles at the mouth, 
but they are ſoon diſcharged by urine 
and ſtool, Vegetables take in the 
ſmalleſt portion imaginable of earth, 

222 E and 


W 
and the reaſon is, becauſe they have 
no way to diſcharge it. 


It is highly probable, that the radi- 
cal fibres of plants take up their nou- 
riſhment from the earth, in the ſame 
manner that the lacteal veſſels. abſorb 
the nutriment from the inteſtines ; 
and as the oily and watery parts of our 
food are perfectly united into a milky 
liquor, by means of the ſpittle, pan 

creatic juice, and bile, before they 
enter the lacteals, we have all the rea- 
ſon imaginable to keep up the analo- 
gy, and ſuppoſe that the oleaginous 
and watery parts of the ſoil are alſo 


1 pve to their being 
1 | taken 
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taken up by the abſorbing. veſſelꝭ af 
the plant. b n | 


To form a perfect judgment of this, 
we mult reflect that every ſoil, in a 
ſtate of nature, has in itſelf a ſufficient 
quantity of abſorbent earth, ſo as ta 
be able to incorporate its inherent oil 
and water; but when we load it with 
fat manures, it becomes eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to beſtow upon it, at the fame 
time, ſomething co aſſimilate the parts. 
Lime, ſoap-aſhes, kelp, marle, and all 
the alkaline ſubſtances, perform that 
office. 
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ng To render this operation viſible to 
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the ſenſes; take ſeven ounces of water, 
diſſolve in it one drachm of pot-aſh, 
then add a ſpoonful of oil. Shake the 


mixture, and it will inſtantly. become 


an uniform maſs of a whitiſh colour, 
adapted to all the purpoſes of vegeta- 


This eaſy and familiar experiment 
is a juſt repreſentation of what happens 
after the operation of Burn- baking. 
and conſequently may be conſidered 
as a confirmation of the hypotheſis 


Let us attend to the procels. 


The ſward being reduced to aſhes, 


( 37 ) 
a fixed alkaline ſalt is produced. The 


moiſture of the atmoſphere ſoon re- 


duces that ſalt into a fluid ſtate, which 
mixing with the ſoil, brings about an 
union of the oily and watery parts, in 
the manner demonſtrated by the ex- 


periment. 


When the under ſtratum conſiſts of 
a rich vegetable mould, the effects of 


Burn- baking will be laſting. But 


when the ſoil happens to be thin and 
poor, the firſt crop frequently ſuffers 
before it arrives at maturity. 


The farmer therefore, who is at 
the expence of paring and burning a 
thin 


— 
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thin ſoil, ſhould beſtow upon it a por- 
tion of rotten dung, or ſhambles ma- 
nure, before the aſhes are ſpread, in 
order to ſupply the je wet of "oP 


ow 


particles. 

In conſequence of this prudent ma- 
nagement the crop will be ſupported 
during its growth, and the land will 
be preſerved in health and vigour. 


5 


For ſuch weak lands, it is highly 
probable that the oil compoſt de- 
ſcribed in the next eſſay, vill be 
found the . and moſt 12 


manüre. * ht J 
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Hitherto I have conſidered plants 
as nouriſhed by their roots. I ſhall 
now take a view of them as nouriſh- 
ed by their leaves. An Attention to 
this part of the vegetable ſyſtem is 
eſſentially neceſſary to the rational 
farmer... 


| Vegetables that have a ſucculent 
leaf, ſuch as vetches, peaſe, beans, and 
buck- wheat, draw a great part of their 
nouriſhment from the air, and on that 
account impoveriſh the ſoil leſs than 
wheat, oats, barley, or rye, the leaves 
of which are of a firmer texture. 


Rape and hemp are oil - bearing 
plants, 


plants, and conſequently impoveriſh- 
ers of the foil; but the former leſs ſo 
than the latter, owing to the greater 
ſucculency of its leaf. 


The leaves of all kinds of grain are 
ſucculent for a time; during which 
period the plants take little from the 

cearth; but as ſoon as the ear begins 
to be formed, they loſe their ſoftneſs, 
and diminiſh in their attractive power. 


The radical fibres are then more 
vigorouſly employed in extracting the 
oily particles of the earth, for the 
nouriſhment of the ſeed. Such, I 
apprehend, is the courſe of nature. 
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TN. the laſt eſſay, I EW FRET" 5 
prove that oil, made miſcible with 
water, conſtitutes the chief nouriſh- 
ment of vegetables. A greater num 
ber of experiments might have been 
produced in ſupport of that doctrine; 
but I flatter myſelf that thoſe already 
advanced will be thought ſufficient... , 
F Being 


04) 
Being ſatisfied that my theory was 
Juſt, T employed myſelf in finding out 
a compoſt that would come cheap to 


the farmer, and be of eaſy carriage. 
In the courſe of inveſtigation I took 
care to reaſon upon proper data, care- 
fully avoiding every degree of partia- 
lity to my ſyſtem.—ln philoſophy 
nothing is ſo-delufive as prejudice. 


After making various trials, I at laſt 
diſcovered what I fo ardently fought 
after; but as I have not the vanity to 
think my experiments ſufficiently con- 
cluſiwe, I embrace this opportunity to 
requeſt the aſſiſtance of the practical 


farmer, 


( 43 ) 
farmer, in order that the merits of the 


„ invention. may. be fully determined”. 
0 at Rath | £221 
g Should my theory concerning the 
. food of plants be found erroneous, the 
5 compoſt will of courſe be diſregarded. 
: But on the contrary, ſhould it-be 
ä clearly proved that ail, made miſcible 


with water, conſtitutes. the chief nou- 
riſhmeat of vegetables, then the in- 
vention will probably be eſteemed a 
valuable acquiſition to Agriculture. 


Though theory may direct our en» 
quiries, yet experience muſt at laſt de- 
termine our opinions, for which rear 
ſon I propoſe to enlarge my experi- 
F 2 ments 
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ments in the ſpring; and as I have no 
other view but the inveſtigation of 
truth, I ſhall lay them faithfully before 
the public, whether they prove ſuc- 
ceſsful or not. 


We know that a number of experi- 
ments, made by different perſons and 
in different places, are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary towards eſtabliſhing the truth 
of any received opinion in Agricul- 
ture. How much more neceſſary is 
it to requeſt the aſſiſtance of the prac- 
tical farmer, in determining the me- 
rits of a new invention? for ſuch I 
eſteem the compoſt that I here com- 
municat e. f 


Virgil, 


( 45 ) 

Virgil, indeed, has recommended 
the lees of oil as a manure, and the 
ingenious Dr. Home has mentioned 
olive oil; but neither of them refle&- 
ed upon the abſolute neceſlity of ren- 
dering the oil miſcible with water, by 
means of an alkaline ſalt. 


I judge it unneceſſary to repeat 
what I have already advanced upon -. 
the food of plants. I ſhall therefore 
refer the reader to the ſecond eſſay, 
as it contains the greateſt part of the 
reaſoning upon which the following 
compoſt is founded, 


To 


( 46 ) 
To make Oil- Compoſt. N 
& <> 


Take North-American -pot-aſh glb. o 3 6 


Break the ſalt into ſmall pieces, and 
put it into a glazed carthen veſſel 
with three gallons of water. Let 
the mixture ſtand four hours; 
then add ſeven gallons of coarſe 
train oll... 011 8 


£- 0 146 8 


In twenty-four hours the ſalt. will be diſſolved, 
and the mixture, upon ſtirring, will become 
nearly uniform. 

Take one buſhel of lime ſlacked and ſcreened, 
five buſhels of ſand, or eight of dry mould; 
mix them together, and then add the above 
liquid ingredients. In a few days the compaſi- 
tion will be dry enough for uſe. 

When the liquid ingredients are put to one 
or two hogſheads of water, a liquid compoſt 
will be formed, which muſt be uſed with a wa- 


ter cart. 


I apprehend that the above quan- 
tity will be found ſufficient for an acre; 


my 


(47) 
my trials, however, do not give me 
ſufficient authority to determine ou 
this point. 


I preſume that this compoſt reſem- 
bles the natural food of plants; but I 
ſubmit that, as well-as every thing elſe, 
to experience, our unerring guide. 


It may be objected that it has not 
undergone the putrid ferment, to atte- 
nuate the oily particles. The uſe of 
rape-duſt, ſoot, horn ſhavings, and 
woollen rags take off that objection, 
and at the ſame time confirm the the- 
ory upon which the 21 N compoſt is 
founded. 
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I do not take upon me to direct 
the experienced farmer in the manner 


of uſing this new compoſt. I would 


have every perſon apply it in the way 
moſt agreeable _ to himſelf. Many 
things will occur to the practical huſ- 
bandman, that no- reaſoning of the 


- philoſopher could foreſee. By attend- 


ing to the different ways of uſing it, 
we may reap conſiderable advantages. 
Improvements may be collected even 
from the higheſt degree of miſmanage- 
ment. 


| Facts muſt ever be the foundation 
of our reaſoning, Without them the 


philoſopher is a kind of Inis fatuus. 
Inſtead 


3 


q\ 


( 49 ) [1 
Inſtead of unfolding nature he covers = 

her with a cloud, and endeavours, as | 1 

| it were, to bring old Chaos back ago”. 

If into the world. | 


R eee. 0% Jn | | 

Should I 8 to inſtruct the 
farmer in the management of the | 
compoſt, I would recommend it to be | 
ſown immediately after the grain, anc i113 
both harrowed in together. 


4 0 


| 
My experiments teach me, that all | : 
kinds of ſoils may be benefited by this 4 
manure. The limeſtone, gravelly, 
ſandy, and chalky ſoils ſeem to re- | 
quire it moſt, The rich loams and | | 


good clays have nouriſhment. within 


G them- 
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themſelves, and ſtand more in need of 
the plow than the dunghill. 


Pigeons dung is an eſtabliſhed ma- 
nure for wheat in the ſpring. The 
oil-compoſt will probably anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe ; but, when uſed as 
ſuch, I would adviſe the lime to be 


omitted, and only one half of the 


pot-aſh to be uſed, leſt the cauſtic 
quality of the ſalt ſhould injure the 
tender corn.—Of this branch of huſ- 
bandry I do not ſpeak from experience. 


| Agreeable to the theory advanced 
in the ſecond eſſay, I preſume that all 
lands, which have been exhauſted by 
frequent 
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frequent crops, are robbed of their 
oily particles, and conſequently have. 
become barren. The oil-compoſt, as 
it plentifully reſtores particles ſimilar 
to thoſe that are carried off, has a fair 
appearance of proving an excellent 
reſtorative. To lands under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, lime is the worſt manure 
that can be applied. 


This laſt obſervation naturally leads 
me to wiſh for a general hiſtory of 
manures, upon ſound and rational 
principles, I cannot help regarding 
that neceſſary part of huſbandry as a 
ſubject but imperfectly underſtood. 
Whoever ſucceeds in that difficult 

G 2 taſk, 
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( 52 ) 
tuſk, will prove himſelf a real friend 
to mankind. Without it, Agriculture 
muſt remain a vague and uncertain 
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ESSAY IV. 


On a new Method of cultivating weak 
Arable Lands. 


AVING thus, in the plaineſt 

& 4 and moſt conciſe manner, delj- 
vered my ſentiments with regard to 
the nouriſhment of plants, and at the 
ſame time made a diſcovery of a new 
compoſt, which I flatter myſelf will be 
found of great utility, I was deſirous 
of taking leave of the public; but as 
1 am ſenſible that ſome people may 
object 


( 54 ) 
object to the ſeeming deficiency of 
practical reading, I ſhall, for their ſa- 
tisfaction, conclude theſe eſſays with 
an account of a new method of culti- 
vating weak arable lands. 


It will be almoſt unneceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that ſuch lands have ever been 
reſtored by means of a fallow, which 
the judicious huſbandman makes more 
or leſs frequent, in proportion to the 
poverty of the ſoil. 


Upon the high wolds in Yorkſhire, 
where the ſoil is poor and thin, oats 
and barley are principally cultivated. 
The uſual huſbandry, in open field 

land, 


( 55 ) 
land, is one crop and a fallow; and 


in ſome places, where there is a greater 


poverty of ſoil, they are content 
with a ſingle crop, and then let the 
land reſt for ſome-years to recover it- 
ſelf. This laſt is ſomething like the 
huſbandry of the wild Arabs. _ 


Being greatly diſſatisfied with the 
above modes of cultivation, I employ- 
ed myſelf, ſome years ago, in forming 
another, which might be more conſiſt- 
ent with the laws of vegetation, as 
well as ceconomical huſbandry. The 
ſyſtem that I have adopted is as fol- 
lows, 


Inſtead 
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© Inſtead of having the lands laid out 
in broad ridges, I order them to be 
made only nine feet wide. When 
the ſeed-time comes I ſow every other 
land broadcaſt, and harrow in the grain 
in the uſual manner, The interme- 
diate ſpaces, which I call the fallow: 
lands, are plowed two or three times, 
at proper ſeaſons, by a light plow 
drawn by one horſe, in order to make 
a clean fallow for the ſucceeding crop. 
Upon theſe lands the ſeed is ſown as 
before. The ftubble in turn becomes 
the fallow, and is treated accordingly. 
In this alternate way I manage weak 
arable lands, and I have the ſatisfac- 
tion to find that very little manure is 
re- 


G1 
required; which is a moſt agreeable 
circumſtance, as ſuch lands are gene- 
rally remote from a large town. 1 
dare venture to ſay, that the ſame 
field, managed in this alternate way 
for eight or nine years, will be found 
to produce one third part more profit 
than when cultivated in the uſual 


manner, 


To account for the advantages of 
this culture, we need only refle& that 
vegetables, no more than animals, can 
continue long in a ſtate of health with- 
out the free enjoyment of air. In a 
large field, when-the weather is calm, 
the air remains in a ftate of ſtagna- 
#2 H tion, 


. 

tion, whereby the perſpiration of the 
plants is permitted to continue too long 
upon the ears of corn, Hence, many 


inconveniences ariſe to the crop. On 


the contrary, in the alternate huſban- 
dry, the air is conſtantly in motion, 
The intermediate fallows ſerve as fun- 
nels to carry it off, and, along with it, 
all ſuperfluous moiſture. 


In conſequence of this freedom · of 


air, upon which I lay a great ſtreſs, the 


ears of corn are always obſerved to be 
well fed, and the ſtalks firm and ſtrong. 
When by ſevere weather the corn hap- 


pens to be lodged, it is thrown upon a 
clean fallow, where it has no chance 
of 


18 
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of being bound down by weeds. It 
is conſequently ſooner raiſed by the 
current of air which is conſtantly paſſ- 
ing along the fallows. Wh, 


It is, however, the particular happi- 
neſs of this method of cultivation, that 
the corn is ſeldom laid, even in the 
moſt ſtormy weather. | 


Turnips, or, when the ſoil is deep 
and ſandy, a few carrots or potatoes, 
may. be placed upon the intermediate 
lands; but I have always found it beſt 

to keep them as perfect fallows. Every 
thing that grows takes ſomething from 
| H 2 the 
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the ſoil; and as our land is ſuppoſed to 
be poor, and not ſupported with much 
manure, we ought not to ſuffer the 
ſmalleſt vegetable to take root upon it. 


I the farmer chuſes he may vary 
his crops; but I am of opinion, and I 
ſpeak from ſome experience, that the 
ſame grain may be cultivated, as long 
as he pleaſes, upon lands managed in 
the manner that I have recommended, 
In conſequence of this happy diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſoil, every kind of grain 
may be ſuited to the land moſt proper 
for it. I do not confine the alternate 
huſbandry to oats, barley, and rye. I 
| have 
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have ſucceſsfully followed it - upon 
good wheat land; and if the farmer 
attends to his buſineſs, he will find his 
wheat crops greatly to exceed his ex- 
pectations. Upwards of twenty buſh- 
els of wheat may be got annually from 
one acre of good land, cultivated in 
this alternate way, and with little ex- 
pence of manure, 


I acknowledge that many of theſe 
advantages are in common with the 
drill huſbandry ; but I flatter myſelf 
that there are others which that inge-.. 
nious ſyſtem does not enjoy. 


I know it will be objected, that in | 
; this 
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this manner the fallows will be loſt to 
the ſheep during the ſummer months, 
TI anſwer, ſo much the better. If. poſ- 
ſible, the fallows ſhould not be permit- 
ted to bear a ſingle leaf. The farmer 
ought to find other ways to ſupport his 
ſheep, and, if he is an intelligent man, 
he will readily do it. It is an odd 
kind of huſbandry, when the fields 
bear corn one year for the owner, and 
the next weeds for his ſheep. 


During the ſummer months the at- 
moſphere is full of putrid exhalations, 
ariſing from the ſteam of dunghills, 
the perſpiration of animals, and ſmoak. 
Every ſhower brings down theſe olea- 

| 8 ginous 
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ginous particles for the nouriſhment 


of plants. 


When they happen to fall upon a 
very ſandy ſoil, the ſolar heat exhales 
the moſt of them. Hence the neceſ- 
ſity of frequently turning over our fal- 
low lands in ſummer. 


On the contrary, when they fall up- 
on land that has been limed, an inti- 
mate union is produced, too ſtrong 
for the natural heat to reſolve. 


J have already obſerved, that lime 
mechanically binds a hot ſandy ſoil. 
We now ſee that it alſo fertiliſes it; but 

the 
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the farmer muſt not preſume too much 
upon that quality. 


As far as my experiments have 
gone, I can recommend the oil-com- 
poſt as an excellent manure for lands 
under the cultivation of the alternate 
huſbandry. 


When firſt I practiſed this new cul- 
ture, I was apprehenſive that the pi- 
geons and crows would prove my 
greateſt enemies, by ſettling upon the 
fallow lands, and pulling down the 
ears of corn. I have now the pleaſure 
to aſſure the public, that, after ſome 
years experience, I find my lands no 

more 


(6) 
more liable to thoſe depredations than 
the neighbouring ones. 


The lands cultivated in this way, 
being clear of weeds, require conſe- 
quently but little manure. They are 
always in excellent tilth, and as their 
ſurface is frequently changed, they 
have every opportunity of drinking 
up the nutritious matter of the atmo- 
ſphere. 


I have the ſatisfaction to find that 
incloſures are begun upon the Lin- 
colnſhire and Yorkfhire Wolds; in con- 
ſequence of which a greater quantity of 
corn will be produced for a few years 

I than 
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than formerly. To ſuch gentlemen 
as have eſtates in thoſe countries, or in 


ſimilar ones, I beg leave to recom- 
mend the alternate huſbandry. I dare 
venture to ſay, that, in point of profit 
and convenience, it will be found 
greatly ſuperior to the drill huſbandry, 
The implements uſed are thoſe of the 
country, and the mode of cultivation 
is within the capacity of the meaneſt 
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